The Coronation
view. This architrave now lies on the ground, though the pillars
of the gate are undisturbed.
The gate leads into a large enclosure thirty feet below the main
courtyard of the pagoda, which looms above, a square low building
topped by a solid dome sixty feet high, shaped somewhat like a bell.
To reach the upper courtyard the procession will have followed
a footpath, interspersed with steps, which is cut into the slope of
the hill, on a spur of which the pagoda stands.
The pagoda itself is unfitted for any ceremony. As the ground
plan here given shows, it has not an interior in the ordinary sense
of the word, but consists of an outer and inner gallery driven
through stone and brickwork of enormous thickness, and occasion-
ally enlarged into chambers not more than twenty feet square.
The shrine in the centre is also a very small room. These galleries
contain the sculptures and in their mazelike way are a sort of cir-
cumambulatory.
The crowning either took place in an improvised wooden pavi-
lion in the courtyard or on the western terrace, where, judging by
the ruins still to be seen, there was a hall of tolerable dimensions.
What ritual was employed we cannot tell, but it may safely be
assumed that the arch-abbot preached a sermon and that before
the assembled Order Thiri-thu-dhamma promised to defend the
faith.
Manrique waited for two hours outside. At the end of that time
the King emerged, girt with the Sword of Victory, and wearing on
his head the tapering Crown of Victory, whose jewels, large and
brilliant though they were, his ruby ear-rings totally eclipsed. The
day now lost its formality. The gate into the lower enclosure was
opened and Manrique entered to admire it, for he found it beauti-
ful. Here all the princes and lords assembled. The King mounted
a very tall elephant, which awaited him thereabouts, and sitting
under a white parasol passed forth in procession with the grandees,
all of whom were on foot. A number of war-elephants and cavalry
of the guard led the way. This time they took a detour through the
outer city. Great crowds lined the streets^ there were triumphal
arches at intervals, and masquerades. As they came to the houses
of the aristocracy, ladies, young and old, appeared on the verandas,
more particularly so when they re-entered the palace-city, where
the princesses and ladies-in-waiting made a gallant show in their
alks and jewels. * These*, says Manrique with feeling, '* though of
a yellowish-brown, complexion gave no less motive to praise their
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